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1768 single-hand and engine-loom weavers attacked each other, but the
grievance was * working at an under rate * and seems to have had nothing
to do with the use of the long-established engine-loom.107
What sort of people were the working weavers of Spitalfields? There
were undoubtedly some who were not only highly skilled but among
the most intellectual of London workmen. Simpson the mathematician
and Dollond the optician had been silk-weavers. A Mr Charles, a
solicitor of Spital Square, enumerated in 1838 the clubs that had for-
merly existed among them - a floricultural society, a historical society,
a musical society and many others - all had disappeared. He also said
that many of the former masters had been reduced to journeymen.108
Everything we know of Spitalfields suggests that these had been the
recreations of a small minority. It was then only thirteen years since
the trade had been at its highest point of prosperity and the intellectual
movements of London artisans in the first quarter of the nineteenth
century had not found a congenial soil among the weavers.109 The cir-
cumstances of the trade encouraged extremes. The irregular nature of
the work was either a great stimulus to thrift and prudence or exactly
the opposite. In 1835 it was said to be one of the greatest misfortunes
of the Bethnal Green weavers that they were paid only on the comple-
tion of their work, after perhaps five or six weeks, getting trifling
advances in the meantime, 'consequently the pawnbroker's shop is
frequently resorted to ... this ... induces general habits of improvi-
dence'.110 The weaver might be a highly-skilled craftsman, or he might
be incapable of any other work than of throwing the shuttle, having to
pay someone to 'turn on' the warp to the beam of his loom, and also
to * twist in* the threads when a new length of warp was necessary.
'There never was a time in my recollection,* said Bresson (in 1838), the
grandson of a Huguenot immigrant and a skilled journeyman velvet-
weaver, 'when some in the weaving trade could not earn very large
sums and others next to nothing.'72 It is inevitable that in accounts of
better days and the glories of the past, stress should be laid on the good
earnings.
But irregularity of work and low wages were the natural result of
the structure of the trade; weaving was a resource of those who found
themselves without a livelihood and ignorant of a trade as well as of
those who came to it from other occupations. 'Whenever the trade is